





“We should feel a sense of shame as we 
read day after day of the Russian ordeal. The 
Russians have had few material possessions, 
but they are possessed of perhaps a livelier 
fear of slavery than we in the United States. 
. . We have all been a little priggish about 
the political beliefs of our Russian Allies. 
But our hopes, and the future of free men 
and women everywhere have been in their 

keeping for many months.” 
—RALPH A. BARD, As- 


ee Z sistant Secretary of U S$ 
Melton 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








The so-called Anti-Inflation bill which passed the 
Senate late Wednesday, is in reality a measure counten- 
ancing, authorizing and legalizing inflation, within cer- 
tain not-too-definite limits. With respect to farm prices 
it is not, thanks to a last-minute compromise, quite so 
drastic as the House bill, passed a few days earlier. But 
on wage control, it is little more than a pious gesture, 
since it does not even bind the President to follow the 
“Little Steel” formula, which would place a ceiling on 
pay increases at a point 15 per cent above the January 
1, 1941 level. Such a provision is contained in the 
House bill, and this is one of the major differences be 
tween the two measures, 

The October first deadline which the President set 
has now passed, but for reasons well known in Washing- 
ton, the chief executive is not likely to act independently 
within the next fortnight. ‘The next step will be a joint 
meeting of House and Senate committees. Should the 
Senate version prevail, there would appear to be little 
reason. for a presidential veto, since Mr. Roosevelt is 
given ample leeway for any action he may see fit to take. 
In the matter of farm prices, which has been the chief 
point of contention, the Senate bill merely specifies that 
should it develop that the set price of any commodity 
failed to reflect the increase since Jan. 1, 1941, in farm 
labor costs and other expenses, that price should be ad- 
justed accordingly. 


—Washington correspondents are quietly 
going nuts. A first class news story has de- 
veloped under their very noses in the past ten 
days, and they aren’t permitted to print a line 
on tt. 


The House has come in for a great deal of criticism 
and abuse on its insistence that farm labor costs must 
be taken into account in setting the price of agricultural 
commodities. It is doubtless true that farm bloc action 
has been colored by political considerations. But out 
here in the middle west, where we know a good deal 
about the farmer and his problems, we incline to believe 
that the House has taken a more realistic stand than 
either the Senate or the President. We see daily evi- 
dence of farm labor migrating to the factories. If the 
farmer is to hold his dwindling labor forces, short of a 
governmental freezing order, he must make their lot 
more finincially alluring. (See our discussion under 
QuorTeE prophesies.) 

The point which seems to us deeply signficant—the 
point which analysts have either missed, or have lacked 
the courage to bring out—is that, while railing against 
inflation, the Administration is nevertheless accepting it 
as an inevitable Concomitant of war. This is evident in 
every move, but nowhere is it more clearly shown than 
in the language of the Senate bill, which directs the ex- 
ecutive to stabilize prices, salaries and wages on the basis 
of Sept. 15 ievels, “as far as practicable.” 





prophesies... 


MANPOWER: This is a war of three 
fronts—the Firing, Food and Factory lines. 
All three require increasing manpower. To 
keep these demands balanced is problem 
which calls for compulsory action. Contest 
looms between McNutt’s Manpower Com- 
mission and Hershey of Selective Service. 

Labor is going to be conscripted; no 
question about it. It’s just question of 
whether military or civilian agency will 
direct distribution. We incline now to think 
draft boards will get increased powers. 
“Stay-on-the-farm-or-fight” ruling, strictly 
applied, may obviate necessity for specific 
Farm Act, as suggested last week. 


RATIONING: Don’t switch from oil to 
coal! Coal will be rationed soon. 





RUSSIA: Chief importance of Hitler’s speech to 
German people on Russian situation is in contrast with 
earlier boasts. Where he once promised destruction of 
Russian Army, he now emphasizes “holding what we 
have gained.” Implication that campaign will rest for 
winter, with fall of Stalingrad, confirms our forecast of 
early Summer. 


PACIFIC WATERS: Japan’s boast that her oc- 
cupation of Tanimbar islands dooms great Allied base of 
Darwin, on North Australian coast, is customary exag- 
geration. Probably counter claim to offset Solomon 
losses, since Japs have been in Tanimbar region for 
weeeks with no organized opposition. Nevertheless, this 
is strong strategic point, and continuing peril to Aus- 
tralia cannot be discounted. Any who believe we have 
Japs permanently under control in New Guinea, Solo- 
mons, or elsewhere may be doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. 


TURKEY: Deal whereby Germany trades arma- 
ments for Turkish chrome, becomes effective with expir- 
ation of Allied contracts, Jan 1. More political jockey- 
ing, but Turks have been smart enough to insist on Ger- 
man deliveries in advance. 
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C)uble 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”— 





Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“If | had an enemy of great military 
caliber | could figure out where he 
would attempt to attack, but as | have 
to deal with an enemy who is a mili- 
tary idiot, one cannot say where the 
invasion attempt will be made.”— 
Apvo_r HiTLer, addressing a Nazi party 
rally in Berlin. 

‘Ty ” 

“We've lost all our rubber, most 
of our tin, our hemp, our silk. We've 
lost ships by the hundreds, men by 
the thousands. We've lost everything 
except a smug sense of complacency, 
and that is one thing we’ve got to 
lose and lose fast, or we’ll lose our 
independence.” — Lt.-Gen. BREHON B. 
SoMERVELL, commanding U §S services 
of supply. 

“ ” 

“The rising sun of Japan has al- 
ready passed the noon hour.”—T. F. 
Ts1anc, Chinese spokesman. 

o ” 

“When | go to work, | take stimu- 
lating pills to keep me awake. When 
| come home, | take sleeping pills to 
make me sleep. In between, | take 
vitamin pills to keep my strength up.” 
—IRVING PosTELNEK, a Chicago war 
worker on a night shift, in a plea 
asking his neighbors to be a little 
quieter during daylight hours. 

“ ” 

“Hell’s broken loose and I’ve got 
to do something about it. It took me 
only 40 seconds to undo what it took 
me 40 years to get.”—CHARLES WIL- 
son, pres of Gen’l Electric, resigning 
to act as WPB vice-chairman. 

ae ” 

“There is no proof, scientific or 
otherwise, that women are 20 per cent 
less capable than men. "—Dr. 


Geo. W. Taytor, vice-chairman, WLB, 
arguing for principle of “Equal pay 


for equal work”. 





May we 


Clade 


you on that?” 


“The next time you pass an auto 
‘graveyard’ or a scrap dealer’s yard, 
don’t rush to the conclusion that the 
material you see there is just stag- 
nating. It has got into the flow ot 
commerce, and it will wind up at 
the furnace when it is needed.” — 
Donatp M. Netson, WPB chairman. 

“ ” 

“Young girls today are trying too 
hard to be beautiful. They overdo the 
glamour process. Some of our budding 
beauties of the nice-girl type over- 
dress to the point where they look 
like the 1890 beer-hall hostess.” — 
Miss ApLYN MOELLER, St. Louis fash- 
ion consultant. 

oe ” 

“There is no time like the present; 
the future is not ours.”—May Rops- 
SON, motion picture actress. 

T% ” 

“| fail to comprehend this gath- 
ering. Please, don’t tell me there 
are still Americans who need to be 
urged to buy bonds.” — Chaplain 
Epwarp J. Burns, just returned from 
Australia, speaking at recent war-bond 
rally. 

“ ” 

“The victor in 1918 took the prov- 
inces and left the Germans their 
arms. This time he should leave 
the provinces but take the arms.”— 
Emit Lupwie. 


“The output per man in British 
shipyards is two and one-half times 
greater than that of individual 
workers in any other country.” — 
London Daily Express, commenting 
on the Kaiser record of 10,000-ton 
Liberty ship completed in ten days. 

« ”° 

“If you have any doubt about the 
outcome of this war, just take 1,000 
American boys and put them together 
with 1,000 Japs or 1,000 Nazis, and 
you'll see who’ll win.”—Lt-Col (Jus- 
tice) FRANK MurpHy. 

iii ” 


“Nine more planes might end 
the war a day sooner and bring 
my son home a day earlier.”— 
Gus SELBerc, Aluminum Co employee, 
whose 112 hours in one week pro- 
duced enough aluminum to build nine 
fighter planes. 


“The British slogan ‘We can take it’ 
is now a thing of the past. We real- 
ize that while the capacity to take 
punishment might prevent defeat, only 
the capacity to hand it out will bring 
victory.”—Lord Hatirax, British Am- 
bassador to the U S. 

“ ” 

“If you are a guerrilla, be a good 
one, and that means, first of all, a 
live one.” — Bert “YANK” Levy, in- 
structing Americans on the fine points 
of guerrilla warfare, in an article in 
Coronet. 

“ ” 


“The occupation of the Aleutian Is- 
lands by Japan has definitely been 
turned to our advantage, giving us 
the opportunity to sink Japanese 
ships which we would otherwise have 
been unable to get to.”—-Rep MaGnus- 
son, back from an ofiicial trip to 
Alaska. 
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You and The War 


Howarp Vinceyt O'BRIEN 

I am heartily sick of the complain- 
ing that goes on, the endless passing 
of the buck. I think it is time to lay 
off that stuff about the war being lost 
in Washington. It is time to quit 
blaming everything on the “politi- 
cians” and the “bureaucrats.” It is 
time to put the blame where it be- 
longs—that is, on you and me and 
every other citizen of this republic. 


I came in on the train this morning 
with a fellow who insists that the war 
is being bungled. He is probably right. 
Wars are always bungled—especially 
at the outset. Read the letters of 
George Washington, and see the cor- 
ruption and incompetence with which 
he had to contend. Read the memoirs 
of U. S, Grant, and weep at his deal- 
ings with generals who were “thor- 
oughly schooled in defeat.” Explore 
the Spanish War and look into the 
record of 1917. 

According to Dr. Freeman, the bi- 
ographer of Robert E. Lee, we are 
bungling this war less than we ever 
bungled before. 


This country is not run by the Pres- 
ident or Congress or the Navy or the 
War Department or any of the alpha- 
betical bureaus. It is run by you 
and me. 


The President may be the biggest 
heel unhung; but we put him where 
he is. Congress may be the world’s 
greatest collection of clucks and scal- 
awags; but our votes created Con- 
gress. All of the administrators and 
executives and the directors of our 
military establishments were, indir- 
ectly, created by us. 


It is time, I think, to quit this child- 
ish bleating for “leadership.” Napo- 
leon ascribed his victories to the fact 
that each of his soldiers carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. If 
this republic is what we have thought 
it was, each citizen has to do some 
leading, himself.—Copyright by The 
Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


BOOKS 


There is one type of books that I 
think should be suppressed by their 
authors. They are nct the books 
that criticize American policies. They 
are not the first awkward novels by 
angry boys from the Middle West, or 
the little collections of poetry badly 
printed at the expense of the poet. 
They are something much more re- 
spectable—the third and fourth books 
written by established writers who 
haven’t anything new to say, but who 
go through the gesture of writing 
them because they think a new book 
every year is what their publishers and 
their supposedly faithful readers are 
expecting. This year their readers 
would like them to be fickle.—Mat- 
cotm Cowley, “Reading in Wartime,” 
The New Republic, 9-14-42. 


CHARACTER-— Interpretation 

Someone asked, “What kind of a man 
is he?” The answer was, “In a four- 
some he is the sort of fellow who is 
interested only in his own ball and 
never helps look for the lost ball of 
a companion player.”—THomas DreEIeEr, 
The Vagabond, 9-42. 


CHILDREN— Discipline 


An old American Negro named 
Uncle Sam, had a wonderful gift of 
putting things tersely in a_ single 
phrase. Once, when a _ mischievous 
young Negro lad had got into trouble, 
he said to those who were trying their 
best to correct him, “You have just 
got to love him out of it.”"—C. F. An- 
DREWS, Christ in the Silence, (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press). 


CONCEIT 


Conceit is the only disease known 
to man that makes everyone sick ex- 
cept the one who has it!—Bup Rost- 
son, Evangelist. 


DEMOCRACY—Tolerance 


A few days ago I had an experience 
that forcefully proved that we truly 
live in a democracy. I was riding 
downtown on the Sixth Avenue bus. 
Behind me sat a little Jewish boy 
about 12 years old. He was whistling 
a very familiar tune. 

I turned to him and said, “Where 
did you learn that song, kid?” 

“Heard it over the neighbor’s radio 
the other night,” he replied, continu- 
ing with his music. 

None of the other passengers seemed 
to notice him at all, which was a 
strange situation in a country at war: 
the song was the Nazi’s anthem, The 
Horst Wessel!—Frauds and Answers. 





Guerriila Fighters in U. S.—Total 


defense against invasion demands 
guerrilla warfare! Witiiam B. ZIFF 
advocates that every loyal American 
man, woman and half-grown child be 
equipped with modern rifle or sub- 
machine gun, and trained in precision 
shooting. In country size of U. S. 
—‘“where guerrilla warfare should 
ibe even more effective than it has 
been in Russia or China”—a home 
guard trained in such tactics would 
make certain that seizure of Am- 
erican territory by the enemy would 
mark only new beginning of con- 
flict.” (“Every American a Guerrila 
Fighter,”’—American Mercury, 10-'42) 
“ ” 

War Dogs—Near Los Angeles, Calif, 
is the West Point of Dogdom, with 
its rows of barracks for soldier-dogs. 
There civilian pets are being trained 
as America’s canine army. Healthy, 
wellagroomed, wearing the familiar 
“dog tag” just like men in the ser- 
vice, “Mose,” “Ruff” and “King” with 
hundreds of others are learning to 
obey instantly, to attack, to guard, 
and the other strenuous duties of U. 
S. dogs cf war. (LovisE Van Nvys, 
“The Canine Command”, Christian 
Herald, 9-42.) 

“ ” 

Off to War With a Balanced Bud- 
get: “Uncle Sam is determined that 
his fighting nephews and nieces are 
not going to suffer thru their entrance 
into military service” says CuHas. F. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. (American Home, 9-42) 
explaining provisions of Soldiers & 
Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940. Gen- 
erally speaking, obligations such as 
taxes, interest, insurance premiums 
can be postponed, under this Act, “for 
the duration”. Author points out ad- 
vantages of issuing Letter of Attorney, 
or written agreement of Trust, auth- 
orizing individual or bank to act for 
service man in his absence. Secur- 
ities, bank account and _ property 
should be in joint title with wife. 
Above all, anyone going into armed 
services should make a _ will.—(“Off 
to War Without Financial Worries.”) 


ae 
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ECONOMICS 

Once upon a time, so the story goes, 
there was a canny powerful king who 
ruled a great and prosperous country. 
There came a time, however, when 
things were not going so well and 
there was hunger throughout the 
land. The good king called in the ex- 
perts in his kingdom and told them 
to prepare a brief and complete text 
on economics so he could use it to do 
something for his people. 





Jaywalker’s Field Day 


He used to be an also-ran: 

But now the pleased pedestrian 

Has really started Going Places 

In streets that bulge with open 
spaces. 

The scarcity of tires and gas 

Has brought him to a pretty pass. 

To wit, he gets the right of way 

And now his dogs will have their 
day. — MarGareT~ FIsHpack 

Good Housekeeping, 10-'42. 











Shortly they returned with 110 vol- 
umes of 500 pages each, all illustrated 
with charts and graphs. The king 
was angered, shot a few, and sent out 
the remaining as another commission 
to prepare a brief survey. The second 
group returned, after a short 
interval, with a dozen big volumes. 
Furious, the ruler killed a few more 
and sent the last members of the 
group back to work. Years later they 
returned and the Chief Expert, who 
was old and white-bearded by this 
time, reported that they had reduced 
the subject to these nine words. 

“There is no such thing as a free 
lunch.”—WILLIAM R. KUHNS, con- 
densed from his article, “Win the 
War,” Banking, 9-'42. 


EXCLUSIVENESS 

When Mary Heaton Vorse, author 
of the book Time and Town, decided 
to settle in Provincetown, she found 
the townspeople were slow in accept- 
ing her. But after she had lived there 
thirty-five years a neighbor remarked 
politely ‘““We’ve gotten to think of you 
as one of us.” 

It was said—and received—as a 
great compliment.—Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, 9-42. 


INTERPRETATION— 
Adolescent 
Overheard in conversation between 
two biology students emerging from 


lab period: “Aw, everybody knows 
a skeleton is just a pile of bones with 


From Schwabenland to Land 


What's in a name? 


“Plenty!” answers Louis ADAMIC 
What’s Your Name? (Harper's, $2.50). 


in his latest book 


Though it may seem strange to the 


Millers and the Smiths, Krzyzanowski sounds good to the Krzyzanowskis as 
Papademetracopoulos does to those so yclept. But strange factors force a change 
or abbreviation with frequently unhappy results—family dissension, imagined 


loss of identity. 


The unfamiliar history of familiar American names is a 


revelation—Apollos Rivoire became Paul Revere; Bon Coeur is the famous 
Bunker of Bunker Hill; and the name of General John J. Pershing traces back 


to the German Pfoersching. 


Conversely, there is the mild-mannered matinee 
idol Mr. Charles Edward Pratt who asswmed the 


Karloff. Or the rugged individualist, Sergeant Hitler of the U. 8. 


menacing cognomen, Boris 
Army, who 


when advised to change his name declared, “Let the other guy change his!” 
Here we glimpse the depth of misery to which foreign ancestry and conse- 


quently a foreign name can bring one: 

Our farm was in Saginaw County 
where there were a lot of German 
farms. When the war began some of 
the Germans were in favor of the 
Kaiser, some did not care one way or 
another, and some were loyal to the 
United States. My father was. He 
was a citizen. . . . Then, in the fall 
of 1917, our farm was set on fire. 
Mother was terribly frightened. She 
thought “they” might kill us. We 
were “Huns’—someone yelled _ that 
word from a car that went by a 
stone’s-throw from the blazing house. 
No one helped us fight the fire. The 
other German farmers were afraid. 
So everything just burned down. 
Father’s face and hands were badly 


burned. For a while there was an 
awful look in his eyes. Mother was 
afraid he would go crazy. He 


laughed as though he were mad when 
he discovered that the Liberty Bonds 
he had bought a while before were 
burned along with his citizenship cer- 
tificate and some money which he had 
kept in a tin box. 

Then he got hold of himself and told 
us we were leaving. He owned an 
old Ford, and Mother and he put in it 
what was left ... and we went to De- 
troit. There we switched (our name) 
from Schwabenland to Land. 

Mother died soon after we arrived. 


. I think I had already begun to 
get rather strange. I crawled into 
myself and looked out at the world— 
and cringed. During the war every- 
body was terribly patriotic and I was 
scared someone would find out I was a 
“Hun.” Of course I wasn’t a “Hun”! 
I had been born in Michigan, Father 
was a citizen even if his papers had 
been destroyed. But I hated him. He 
was German. He was my father. I 
was all confused. Once or twice I had 
the horrible idea of reporting him as 
a German, because people where we 
lived didn’t know he was one. It was 
humiliating to be supported by him. 
Yet I liked him too; he was a fine 
man. He never suspected what was 
going on inside me and was always 
good to me. I was eighteen when he 
dropped dead of heart failure. The 
money he left me was all in cash in 
a steel box in his trunk. I grieved 
for him, but I was glad to be free at 
last to be an American. I would 
make something of myself. I burned 
everything I found in the box except 
the money. There was a wedding pic- 
ture of my father and mother which 
had somehow survived the fire. I 
burned it. I wanted to go on from 
here; everything that was past was 
done for. No one was ever to find 
out I was German. 




















the people scraped off."—The Protes- 


tant Voice, 9-18-'42. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Two men worked side by side in a 
War Production Board office in Wash- 
ington. They never spoke, but each 
watched the other. One man quit 


work daily at 4 o’clock. The other 
toiled on till 6 or later. 
Some months passed. Then the 


harder working of the two approached 
the other. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “Do 
you mind telling me how you can 





clean up your work every day at 4 
o’clock?” 


“Not at all,” said the other man. 
“When I come to a tough piece of de- 
tail. I mark it, ‘Refer to Commander 
Smith.’ I figure that, in an outfit as 
large as this, there is sure to be a 
Commander Smith. And I must be 


right; none of those papers comes 
back to me.” 
The harder worker started to re- 


move his coat, 


“Brother,” he said, “prepare for ac- 
tion, I’m Commander Smith.”’—Bos- 
ton News Bureau. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: New British weapon, the 
Sten gun, looks increasingly good on 
field tests. Costs $8 compared with 
$160 for Tommy gun. Only 45 parts, 
including smallest screw. Simple to 
manufacture. Uses rimless ammuni- 
tion, thus captured German, Italian 
eartridges can feed the Sten. 

iti ” 

AVIATION: Newly-patented method 
of blind landing involves antenna sys- 
tem which spreads out radiation in 
form of hollow cone, like top of a 
funnel. Radiation narrowly confined 
to surface of this cone. If you chop 
vertical cut thru this funnel, some- 
what to one side of central axis, you 
will cut out hyperbola curve, shaped 
like a U, with prongs opened out and 
prolonged indefinitely. Inventor as- 
serts this is ideal path for ianding 
plane. 

Novel method permitting airplane 
to deliver and pick up mail, etc, from 
ground without landing, has just been 
patented. Plane circles above land- 
ing point, while a gondola is lowered 
iby a cable. Gondola describes smaller 
circle at lower speed. Line automati- 
cally reels out from gondola carrying 
rubber-like weight at lower end. This, 
reaching ground, acts as drag to fur- 
ther reduce speed and steady the 
gondola,, until it can be secured and 
unloaded. 





“ ” 

DIET: Meatless days need work no 
nutritional sacrifice, with advent of 
protein-enriched bread, made of soy- 
bean, cottonseed or peanut flour. Pro- 
tein is of course principal nutritional 
factor in meat. Actually, meatless 
“meat” sandwich can be made from 
two slices of this enriched bread, with 
dab of butter between. 


iy ” 


INVENTION: Washington trans- 
portation lines were experimenting 
last week with “standsit” seat, to in- 
crease seating capacity 25 to 40 per 
cent. Seats spaced 18 in apart in- 
stead usual 28-32 in. Knee and elbow 
space at premium, but more people 
can sit less comfortably. 

A photoflash bulb of synthetic plas- 
tic instead of glass, is now available. 
Claim: more intense light. 

Simple but much-needed device is 
a plastic cup, designed to hold a sol- 
vent around the head of a bolt that 
has rusted fast in machinery, until 
the rust has dissolved. 


POLITENESS—American 
When the enemy diplomats were 
sailed away on the Gripsholm, the 
State Department gave them a ban- 
quet which was perhaps the most lav- 
ish spread on record in New York 
harbor. During the champagne-cock- 
tail hour which preceded the really 
heavy eating a procession of stalwart 
waiters clad in shining white placed 
silver trays of appetizers on the great 
table. 
“Fall to, gentlemen,” said the M. C. 
“No,” said the Japanese diplomats. 
“Japanese accustomed to being waited 
on. Japanese will not walk up to 
table and help selves. Not nice.” 
So they were waited on. At the 
same time their friends in the East 
were knocking American men and 
women about and murdering prison- 
ers of war. Returned Americans were 
lucky to get away with a spare shirt. 
—Nation’s Business, 9-42. 


RESPONSIBILITY— 
Executive 


At the New Year’s Day reception at 
the White House in 1865, a Norfolk, 
Virginia schoolteacher related the re- 
mark made by a Negro carpenter, at 
work on the school building. The 
teacher had showed him a plaster bust 
of Abraham Lincoln. And upon 
seeing it the Negro had said: 

“We must all pray to the Lord to 
earry him through for it ‘pears like 
he’s got everything hitched to him.” 
—WILLIAM WARREN SweEEt, “The Peace 
Lincoln Planned,” Christendom, Au- 


tumn-’42. 

SACRIFICE 

There are girls who can smile when 
in trouble, 

And girls who can smile when things 
curdle; 


But the girl worthwhile 

Is the girl who can smile, 

When deprived of her silk hose and 
girdle! 

—Lew York, Weekly Progress. 


SECRECY 

A squad of soldiers at Union Sta- 
tion, Kansas City, attempted to buy 
railroad tickets to a southern Army 
camp to which they had been ordered 
to report, but nobody on the railroad 
had ever heard of the place. 

After checking postal guides, maps, 
the post office and telegraph com- 
panies, the soldiers finally called the 
Associated Press. An editor offered 
to send a message to Washington. 

Back came this reply. 

“Sorry, War Department says loca- 
tion of camp is a military secret.” 


OPA 
purpose rationing book, which will 
probably be distributed thru same 
channels, and on same basis as sugar 


is now printing a general 


books. It will carry 192 coupons on 
eight vari-colored pages. Commodi- 
ties to be rationed and coupon values 
will be announced later. Meat, milk 
and wool clothing are assured for ear- 
ly apportionment. 

Army higher-ups are frank in ex- 
pressing admiration and astonishment 
at progress of WAACs in mastering 
military techniques. They’re making 
splendid soldiers. Applicants ex- 
press dissatisfaction because WAVEs 
will not accept wives of men now in 
armed services, while WAACs have 
no similar restriction. 

Southern agriculture will be espe- 
cially hard hit by WPB edict limiting 
use of chemical nitrogen fertilizer. 
And there’s to be none, apparently, 
for lawns, flower gardens, golf courses. 

. Another WPB order threatens to 
“ground” nation’s growing army of in- 
fants. As birth rate goes up, baby 
carriage supply declines. 

Next time you hear a femme, fair or 
otherwise, moan that she wants to 
“do-o-o something” to help win this 
war, tell her to seek nearest Red 
Cross and go to work making surgical 
dressings. It’s perhaps least glamor- 
ous and most pressing service. Any- 
one who can measure, cut and fold a 
square of white gauze can qualify. 
Millions of the dressings are needed 
to save lives of our fighting men. No 
uniforms, no glory. But if you want 
work to do, here it is! 

If gasoline ration was one gal a wk, 
and you gave up motoring for 15 yrs, 
you’d save enough gas to keep a Fly- 
ing Fortress in the air one hour... 
Watch changing ratio women and 
men on juries. One recently head- 
lined case featured 10 women, 2 men. 

Add jobs we wouldn’t want—the 
postman’s. Frustrated female, failing 
to receive long-awaited missive from 
her serviceman, took a swing—that 
connected—at dumbfounded letter-car- 
rier. 
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SPEAKERS—Trials 


In a Florida city several years ago 
a minister asked me to preach for 
him on Sunday evening. I accepted. 
The meeting began at 7 o’clock. The 
service unreeled in this order: an 
organ recital, a solo, an anthem, a 
responsive reading, another anthem, 
another solo, a number of notices, a 
long prayer by a guest minister and 
the offering. During the last, the 
minister leaned over to me and asked, 
“Would you be willing to cut your 
sermon a little short so that the peo- 
ple can get home to hear Major 
Bowes ?”’—Cuartes M. SHELDON, 
“Down With the Deadly Preliminar- 
ies,” The Rotarian, 9-'42. 





We like stories that ruffle the dig- 
nity of the Japs and this is one of the 
best we have heard yet concerning 


the honorary Aryans. It seems that 
our Navy learned that the Japs were 
about to launch a huge converted air- 
craft carrier, so they sent a subma- 
rine to attend the launching. But the 
sub arrived on the scene a little early. 
For a month it lay submerged on the 
bottom of Tokyo Bay waiting for the 
carrier. Finally supplies began to run 
short and the sub commander re- 
ceived orders to proceed elsewhere. 
When the sub poked its periscope out 
of the busy waters of Tokyo Bay for 
a last look there was the carrier slid- 
ing down the ways. As the vessel hit 
the water, the sub sent two torpedoes 
into its sides—and the carrier con- 
tinued on its way to the muddy bot- 
tom, leaving the once dignified Jap 
onlookers looking on in very undigni- 
fied perplexity—The Reformatory 
Pillar. 


SPEECH 


For men, speech is a means of com- 
munication. But for women, the 
canny creatures, speech is the sharp- 
est weapon in their battle for eco- 
nomic, social, and marital advantage. 
When a man speaks, he is trying to 
be logical; when a woman speaks she 
is trying to be irresistable—NorMan 
Lewis, “That’s No Way for a Lady to 
Talk,” Vogue, 9-15-42. 


American Scene 





Ten Commandments of the Home 
Front 

1. Thou shalt clear thy attic o- 
junk, stuff, and grammaw’s bustle, 
substituting sand and shovel, thus 
foiling Axis incendiaries who know 
that “There’s no fuel like an old fuel.” 

“ ” 

2. Thou shalt not grumble when 
thy wife asketh thee to hang black- 
out curtains, not say “Even if they 
did come, they’d never come near 
here.” Remember pre-Doolittle Tokyo! 

ee ” 

3. Thou shalt not hoard, stacking 
away divers commodities in thy store 
closets, for he who hoardeth placeth 
himself upon the same level with the. 
common spy and saboteur. 

“ ” 

4. Thou shalt not waste thy mer- 
chant’s gas and rubber by causing 
him to deliver thy veriest paper of 
pins. Thou shalt lug it thyself, gain- 
ing glory, muscle, and blister thereby. 

Ty ” 

5. Thou shalt read and digest the 
news carefully, so that thou mayest 
smell the rotten Axis-manufactured 
baloney dished out by those who would 
Goebbel us up with lies! 


6. Thou shalt know thy stuff, learn 
by book and map what’s what, where, 
remembering ignorance is bliss to 
Hitler—and there’s no room _ for 
thought in the New Disorder. 

ity ” 

7. Thou, Mom, shall keep. thy 
whole family’s health with all thy 
large heart and with all thy might. 
And thou, Pop, shalt not be a pain 
in the neck every time thou hast one. 

“ ” 

8. Thou shalt curb thy tongue and 
cork tight thine ear to false rumors. 
An idle slip may sink a ship! And 
remember thou this: The “he” gossip 
is no less deadly than the “she”! 

ce ” 

9. Thou shalt not buy foolishly or 
unnecessarily, but mend, even turn 
clothes, remembering that a shabby 
battle-scarred uniform is better than 
a new set of chains! 

“ ” 

10. Thou shalt help stamp out our 
enemies with stamps, sever their 
would-be bonds with war bonds, and 
give and give until it hurts—Hitler, 
Hirohito, and the other yellow Aryan. 
—From What Can I Do? The Citizen’s 
Manual of War, published by OCD. 








TIME 


If you want to kill time, try work- 
ing it to death—The American Legion 
Magazine. 


TROUBLE 


Trouble seems to be a patriotic af- 
fliction. It makes the eyes red, the 
hair white and the feelings blue. 


TRUTH—Unbiased 

British householders, on _ being 
asked, in the British equivalent of the 
Gallup poll, whom they regarded as 
the outstanding general, “regretfully, 
though with their countrymen’s typ- 
ical admiration for a first-class per- 
former in any game, wrote ‘Rommel.’” 
—Mo.uie PANnTEeR-DowNEs, in her Lon- 
don Letter to The New Yorker. 


WAR —Japanese Strategy 

If the Japanese were to base twen- 
ty-five ships in the Indian Ocean and 
these were defeated with a loss of ten 


ee 


to fifteen ships, then not only would 
they have lost the ships, but the Unit- 
ed Nations would remain in command 
of the sea... . To eliminate such a 
possibility, it would be quite in accord 
with Japanes strategy to venture 
these twenty-five ships into a number 
of running fights in the distant Pa- 
cific. If in such engagements Japan 
lost a cumulative total of ten to fif- 
teen vessels, but were able to keep 
the United Nations forces away from 
the Indian Ocean at a decisive period, 
the naval losses would not have been 
in vain. A series of defeats in the 
Pacific would have produced victory 
in the Indian Ocean, Already one Jap- 
anese naval spokesman has significant- 
ly connected the names of Midway 
and the Aleutians, suggesting that 
the “defeat” at the former island 
helped the Japanese to occupy islets 
in the latter group, as well as to 
bring reinforcements to Burma.— 


ALEXANDER Krratry, “The Strategy of 
Diversion,” Asia, 9-42. 
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Conquest at Kitty Hawk 
By ORVILLE WRIGHT 





On December 17, 1903, Bishcp Mil- 
ton Wright, of the United Brethren 
Church, received in Dayton, Ohio, a 
telegram from his son, Orville, which 
heralded the greatest mechanical 
achievement of our age. After months 
of trials and tribulations, the Bishop's 
boys had succeeded! They had kept 
their home-constructed plane in the 
air for twelve seconds; attained a 
speed of more than thirty miles per 
hour! Orville’s factual account of the 
test flight deserves a permanent place 
in the archives reserved for the rec- 
ords of American achievement. The 
common belief that the Wrights were 
young, unschooled mechanics is wun- 
founded. Wilbur, at the time of the 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., experiment, was 
Orville, 32. Both were college 
graduates. Wilbur died in 1912, at the 
age of 45. Orville, now 71, is living 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


P=. 
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After running the motor a _ few 
minutes to heat it up, I released the 
wire that held the machine to the 
track and the machine started for- 
ward into the wind. Wilbur ran at the 
side, holding the wing to balance it 
on the track. . . Wilbur was able to 
stay with it until it lifted from the 
track after a forty-foot run. One of 
the lifesaving men snapped the cam- 
era for us, taking a picture just as it 
reached the end of the track, and the 
machine had risen to a height of 
about two feet. . . 

The course of the flight up and 
down was extremely erratic, partly 
due to the irregularities of the air, 
partly to lack of experience in han- 
dling this machine. A sudden dart, 
when a little over 120 feet from the 
point at which it rose in the air ended 
the flight. .. 

This flight lasted only twelve sec- 
onds, but it was nevertheless the first 
in the history of the world in which 
a machine carrying a man had raised 
itself by its own power into the air 
in full flight, had _ sailed forward 
without reduction of speed, and had 
finally landed at a point as high as 
that from which it started. 

When these points had been defi- 
nitely established, we knew that the 
age of the flying machine had come at 
last. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A mother lost her young daughter 
in the week-end confusion at Penn 
Station. After a frantic search, she 
finally located the child in the midst 
of a group of nuns. Both the little 
girl and the nuns seemed to be hav- 
ing a very good time. 

“I hope my daughter hasn’t been 
giving you too much trouble,” ex- 
claimed the relieved parent. 

“On the contrary,” chuckled the 
Mother Superior. “Your little girl 
seems to have the notion that we are 
penguins!”-—OLin CLARK, quoted by 
BeNNET Cerr, The Saturday Review 
of Literature. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Yenupt MENUHIN 
Violinist 
In a little shop in Havana I was 
trying to select a gift from a 
large array of ladies’ crocodile 
handbags. The wise and experi- 
enced storekeeper was doing his 
best to help me. At last he placed 

this pertinent question: 

“For a little girl, or for your 
mother?” 

To his mind there was evident- 
ly no intermediate stage. 








A gent, a little the worse for drink 
stepped on to one of those traffic is- 
lands in West End London on a 
rather foggy night. Not sure of just 
what section of the West End he was 
in, he asked another man who was 
also waiting for the traffic to pass. 


“Pardon me, could you tell me what 
island this is?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “‘it’s Great 
Britain.”—American Exporter. 

iti ” 

The Colonel bustled into the kitchen 
and “Attention!” screamed the mess 
sarge. 

“What's the matter with that man 
sitting by the stove?” queried the 
Colonel plaintively. “Why didn't you 
stand up, my man?” 

“Sir” replied the cook, still sitting, 
“I just begun this recipe which sys 
don’t stir for twenty minutes.”—Army 
Times. 


The Army recently received a raw 
recruit of education and culture. On 
his first day at camp, he was utterly 
exhausted after several hours of drill- 
ing. 

“At ease!” finally ordered the officer. 

“How wonderful is death!” mut- 
tered the recruit. 

The officer turned like a flash. 

“Who said that?” he demanded. 

The culprit smiled wanly and re- 
plied: “Shelley, I believe, sir.”— 
Phoeniz Flame. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Don’t let somber black-out cur- 
tains get you down. Keep your 
chintz up.—The Houghton Line. 

iti ” 

The old dish of bacon and eggs 
is beginning to cost enough to be 
mentioned in polite society.—The 
Progressive Grocer. 

“ ” 
Some girls in slacks go to extremes 
And live away beyond their seams. 


An automotive tycoon says that 
postwar planning is like trying to 
play a hand before the cards have 
been shuffled. Maybe, but it isn’t a 
bad idea to find out in advance 
how many deuces are going to be 
wild.—Advertising Age. 

o ” 

Germs or no germs—kissing 
must be fully as dangerous as they 
make it out to be—it has certainly 
put an end to a lot of bachelors. 











A sergeant was trying to select 
some marksmen out of a bunch of re- 
cruits on the rifle range. The re- 
cruits were trying hard to do _ the 
right thing, but were getting exactly 
nowhere. At 500 feet, no hits; at 300, 
no hits; at 200, no hits! When all 
had missed at the shortest range, the 
sergeant was fit .to be tied. He 
scratched his head and talked softly 
to himself. Suddenly a gleam of hope 
came into his eyes. “Squad atten- 
tion!” he shouted. “Fix bayonets! 
Char-r-ge!"—News & Views. 





